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SOME DIRECT RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SCIENCE OF 
EUGENICS AND THE NURSING PROFESSION 1 

By ARTHUR E. HAMILTON 

Director of Extension Work, Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 

Island, New York 

In my filing cabinet is an envelope, growing daily more bulky, 
marked Grotesque Eugenics, where all the facetious, cynical and per- 
verse interpretations of Galton's gospel that come to hand find lodg- 
ment. Judging from the product of the press-clipping bureau, it is 
largely from the laughers that the American public has become familiar 
with the word Eugenics. The people who smile over the sometimes 
clever cartoons in Life, or immerse themselves in the inky banalities 
of Mr. Chesterton, are as a hundred to one of those who have opened 
Hereditary Genius or read so much as page 17 of Inquiries into Human 
Faculty where the word Eugenics was coined. Small wonder is it, then, 
that my scrap-book teems with whole groups, genera and species, and 
with scores of sub-species and varieties of misconceptions in regard to 
this good but much-battered and bantered little word. Nor is face- 
tiousness confined to the comic-supplement or even to the serio-comic 
essay. The London Lancet is not especially noted for frivolity, but it 
opens its pages sometimes to the amusing, and Dr. Mercier's version of 
Eugenics, which I lift from its pages, is so typical of the man-of-straw- 
fighting opposition to what Professor Conklin has called this "infant 
industry" that a fragment thereof may fittingly serve as a text for this 
attempt to cram into a few pages what Eugenics stands for. 

Dr. Mercier wanted to know whether a young woman would be cut 
into little bits by her prospective husband, whose family was tainted 
with insanity, in the event of her marrying him. He supposedly con- 
sulted the works of William Bateson, the foremost English authority 
on Mendelism, and he concludes that: 

The Mendelian method is inappropriate. It tells me that if the father of my 
patient was a drunken lunatic, and his mother was a para.lyzed dement, and if 
the father's drunkenness is dominant and lunacy recessive, while in the mother 
paralysis is dominant and dementia recessive, and if they have sixteen children, 
then the chances are that nine children will be paralyzed drunkards, three will 
be demented drunkards, three will be paralyzed lunatics, and one will be a de- 
mented lunatic. That is very interesting, but it is not what I wanted to know. 

Now, while such extensive studies as those of Adami, Davenport, 
Goddard, Rosanoff and Weeks in America, checked and corroborated 

1 Read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the New York State Nurses' As- 
sociation, Syracuse, N. Y., October 21 and 22, 1914. 
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as they have been in many particulars by the independent investiga- 
tions of Europeans such as Jolly, Lundborg, Mott and others, adum- 
brate the time when the Mendelian principles of mosaic inheritance 
through the segregation of unit characters or groups of characters will 
prove indispensable in such cases as Mercier presents, no scientific stu- 
dent of heredity claims that Eugenics has a specific answer to the doc- 
tor's query. Gregor Mendel gave us the conception of characters in- 
herited as units or groups of units, and he showed very definitely that 
in certain forms of life and in regard to certain characters, such as color, 
form and size, this is true. He also demonstrated the fact that these 
characters segregate in certain ratios, and that some behave dominantly, 
appearing on the surface in heredity, and others behave recessively, 
lying hidden, so to speak, ready to crop out again when circumstances 
should favor their appearance. All this is now an old story, and while 
according to Mendel's law, we should expect just such a condition as 
Dr. Mercier describes if the characters he speaks of were dominant and 
recessive respectively, no one who is familiar with the work that has 
been done in the field of mental heredity would assert that these char- 
acters were this or that without reservation. 

Physicians like Dr. Mercier, however, are being called on more and 
more to give their opinion in regard to the advisability of certain mat- 
ings of young men and women in the light of what is already known 
concerning the working of hereditary laws in man. There seems to 
be growing up a very definite mental attitude toward the problem of 
possible children that might be called a eugenic conscience. This 
awakens when the young man or young woman realizes that he or she 
holds a trust and responsibility in his or her potential parenthood; a 
responsibility not only to self and today, but to the future and for all 
time. It is sometimes amusingly pathetic to see the serious abandon 
with which a young man will yield to this new conception of life and 
endeavor to revalue all his past standards of things. While in most 
wholesome and healthy young men and women there is really little 
ground for very deep attention to the problems of heredity, yet one 
can foresee that the results of throwing together two strains of human 
characters and a eugenic conscience which will bring one to the doctor's 
office for a Eugenic consultation, will do no one ill, to say the least for 
it. The contents of the files of the Eugenics Record Office bear wit- 
ness to the increasing demand for such knowledge as we thus far pos- 
sess, and even for that which as yet we only hope the science of Eugenics 
will be able, sometime, to provide. However, the time for practical ap- 
plication of what we have learned is hardly here except with regard to a 
few outstanding and undeniable facts of inheritance with which nearly 
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all intelligent physicians are acquainted. The time is now, and will be 
for years to come, ripe for investigation, for the discovery and sifting 
of new facts, for their classification and relation to the whole moving 
mass of human science that is being made real by the patience of men 
and women engaged in research the world over. Today, as thirty 
years ago when it was reincarnated in England, Eugenics stands for 
research, and, insofar as its research shall have borne good fruit, for 
education. 

Years ago, Sir Francis Galton, the founder of the modern organized 
movement for the bettering of human conditions, if possible, through a 
conscious and scientific attention to subjects hitherto almost neglected 
as material for serious consideration, wrote in a little book: 

We greatly want a brief word to express the science of improving stock, which 
is by no means confined to questions of judicious mating, but which, especially 
in the case of man, takes cognizance of all influences that tend in however remote 
a degree to give to the more suitable races or strains of blood a better chance of 
prevailing speedily over the less suitable than they otherwise would have had. 
The word eugenics from the Greek Eugenes, meaning happily born would suf- 
ficiently express the idea. 

Later, Galton summed up his idea of race-improvement through 
conscious attention to the problems of heredity in the broad and gen- 
erous definition of "the study of those agencies under social control 
that may improve or impair the racial qualities of future generations 
either physically or mentally," and he outlined a definitive program for 
such study, namely: 

1. To disseminate knowledge of the laws of heredity so far as these 
are surely known, and to promote their further study; 2. To inquire 
into the birth-rates of various divisions of society in ancient and mod- 
ern times; 3. To collect reliable data showing how large and thriving 
families have most frequently originated; 4. To study the influences 
affecting marriage; 5. To set forth the importance of Eugenics for the 
future welfare of peoples and nations. That is the gist of Eugenics. 
The rest is detail of operation, a record of what has actually been done 
along lines consonant with the spirit and letter of this idea. 

Can there be read into this five-pointed star of Galton's program a 
single objectionable feature? Is there any ground for the flood of cyni- 
cal invective and derision which has characterized its reception in the 
United States? We believe not, and it is because there is so much 
conduct-illuminating thought packed away in the little word Eugen- 
ics, and because the public is apt to misconceive its real meaning and 
significance, that an organized effort is being made to present the sub- 
ject aright in educational form. The relation of the physician, the 
psychiatrist, the psychologist and the professional trained nurse to 
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studies in human heredity is two-fold. We might term this relation 
subjective and objective. Subjectively one inquires: "What is there 
in all this for me, how will Mendel's principles or Galton's calculations 
or Davenport's discoveries help my patients or throw light on my 
clinical and laboratory problems?" Objectively, the question becomes: 
"What can I do to contribute to this department of science? Wherein 
does my work bear on the problems of the student of human genetics?" 
"What data that come my way are amenable to treatment by Men- 
delian analysis?" Some of the pioneer work already done by those who 
have seen the possibilities of organized effort at analysis and classifica- 
tion may help to answer the objective inquiry, and in that answer will 
be found the reply to the query concerning what there is in all this 
for you and your patients. 

A working hypothesis for the classification of such neuro-pathologi- 
cal states as are commonly regarded as hereditary, or as associated 
with hereditary causes, has been put forward by Adami, whose volumi- 
nous and careful work assuredly entitles him to a serious healing. He 
places as nervous diseases of homeomorphous inheritance those that 
exhibit in the offspring the same symptomatology as characterized the 
parent, and he calls heteromorphous those in which there appears an 
interchangeability of symptomatology, such as in the hysterias neuras- 
thenias, and in epilepsy, migraine and the various degrees of amentia. 
Under homeomorphous affections he lists: Huntington's chorea, Thom- 
sen's disease, interstitial hypertropic progressive neuritis of childhood, 
progressive muscular atrophy, progressive bulbar palsy, bulbar paralyt- 
ica! facial type of muscular atrophy, Bernhardt's and the Duchene- 
Aran type of atrophies, hereditary spastic spinal paralysis, and myclon- 
ous epilepsy. 

Of these affections, Huntington's chorea has been found to behave 
as a distinctly dominant trait in the families thus far studied and 
charted by Dr. Muncey. It does not skip generations, and wherever 
an affected person has married one unaffected and there have been 
children, these have suffered in about the expected ratio of one-half. 
However, it is fully realized, and by no one more clearly than by Dr. 
Muncey herself, that this is but a mere beginning, that her work must 
be vastly enlarged and checked by other investigators before even ten- 
tative conclusions of a definite nature can be drawn relative to the ac- 
tual laws governing this inheritance. So must the other states be 
studied and so they are being and will be treated, for all these veins 
in the rich mine of hereditary pathology offer tempting rewards to the 
scientist who will devote himself wholeheartedly to their exploitation. 
Far from its being true, as Mr. Chesterton has recently put it, that 
"the attempts of the Eugenists are already petering out in gasping poly- 
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syllables," the work has only just begun the preliminary surveys and 
shallow surface scratchings. 

Was not the discovery of the mysterious activity of haemophilia 
in heredity a thing of beauty and a joy forever to him who first noticed 
the phenomenon? Haemophilia, as you know, is characterized by se- 
vere and often uncontrollable bleeding resulting from trivial cuts or 
bruises or even from spontaneous hemorrhages, due probably to the 
absence in the blood vessel walls of the fibrin-ferment formed by the 
union of thrombokinase and thrombogen in the presence of calcium 
which helps to close the gaps in the injured blood-vessels by clotting. 
Now even if someone should succeed in isolating the germ of this dis- 
ease, its hereditary character would still be as manifest as ever, for 
the daughters of a "bleeder" very seldom manifest this condition, while 
even though they marry normal men they are apt to transmit the de- 
fect and if they marry into families characterized by this affection, the 
number of their bleeding sons will be increased, as will also the proba- 
bilities of their granddaughters again transmitting the disease. In ge- 
netic terminology, this condition is called a sex-linked recessive char- 
acter. With rare exceptions, only males are bleeders but only females 
of affected families can transmit the condition and these females are 
seldom themselves bleeders. Ample family histories attest these facts 
which are no longer so mysterious and remarkable, since we have learned 
that specific characters, such as the presence or absence of a determin- 
ing factor in an organism (such as that which determines the presence 
of the fibrin ferment, for instance) are inherited as units or groups of 
units and that sometimes these units or groups are linked up with that 
factor or factors which determine the sex of an individual. 

Again, according to Dr. Davenport, such characters as toothless- 
ness, faulty enamel, glaucoma, presenile cataract, displaced lens, night- 
blindness, retinitis pigmentosa (probably), tylosis of palms and soles, 
chronic family jaundice, hypospadias, monilithrix, telangiectasis, and 
such abnormalities as cryptochidism, polydactylism, brachydactylism, 
syndactylism, double-jointedness and crossed-toes, all behave as domi- 
nant characters, never skipping a generation as far as his records show, 
and never transmitted by persons not affected by them. 

These, however, are types, surface indications, starting points, cen- 
ters of stimulus for further and more painstaking work. They are not 
so much material for pride in what has been discovered as they are 
suggestions of the wealth and worth of the field of work that lies before 
those who will enter it in the spirit of the old motto, 

Knowledge ia proud that she has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble, that she knows no more. 
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Scientific work in human heredity describes an asymptotic curve 
in almost every instance, approaching but never actually touching the 
line of its goal. Goddard has pioneered extensively in the field of he- 
reditary amentia and while his studies, supplemented by those of other 
investigators who have followed in his footsteps, or worked independ- 
ently and with other material, show us almost conclusively that amen- 
tia behaves in the fashion of a recessive character, and that, while a 
feeble-minded person may marry a person endowed with a full comple- 
ment of mental faculties and the children be classifiable as normal, 
yet when two aments produce offspring, seldom, if ever are they any- 
thing but feeble-minded, their mental caliber ranging from idiocy to 
the lower moron levels of intelligence. In the rare instances where two 
hereditarily mental defectives have produced normal progeny, there 
has been serious doubt as to the chastity of the mother, as in the case 
cited by Goddard where from the mating of two feeble-minded whites 
there resulted two normal children, both black. But much further than 
this, even so undoubted an authority as the psychologist of Vineland 
is not willing at present to go further than to state that, while it is hard 
to believe that human intelligence even acts like a unit character, yet 
he is irresistibly led to such a conclusion from his own figures, based 
on a study of several hundred individuals whose family history he has 
been able to obtain. From the records available, then, it seems quite 
certain that feeble-mindedness, probably due to the lack of specific de- 
terminers for brain normality, behaves as a Mendelian recessive unit 
character, or group of unit characters, and as closely in accord with 
Mendelian ratios in inheritance as our present limited data allow us 
to assume. Insanity, a blanket term covering a multitude of variant 
mental aberrations, also has been shown to behave recessively in in- 
heritance in such work as that of Davenport and Weeks and Rosanoff, 
but we have yet to unravel the mystery of the laws governing its mer- 
curial appearance in our " tainted stocks." 

So, in the present state of our knowledge, we cannot blame our 
Dr. Merciers for being puzzled as to what to tell a young man, who, 
finding insanity up his family tree, asks what the chances are that it 
will come down and cut his prospective wife to little bits. However, 
when that young man, or any other, sends to the Eugenics Record 
Office a family record blank, filled out for himself, and one bearing the 
family history of his proposed mate, and when on his side is found an 
uncle living at Ward's Island with all the symptoms of manic-depres- 
sive insanity, while the young woman's chart shows an aunt whose 
mind slid down the incline of dementia-praecox then, in the light of what 
is already known, something can be said. Would it be unwise or un- 
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scientific to tell such a young man that the probabilities are high that 
the dice of heredity will be loaded heavily against the normality of 
brain and nervous system in his probable children? 

As our sense of the value of sound and sane human life increases, the 
rights of the unborn child will come to play a larger r61e in our thought 
than heretofore, and such questions as we are beginning to face will 
become more frequent and more insistent, and the services of those best 
able to answer them will be found in greater and greater demand. Eu- 
genics " asks for a little imagination which will make us realize that the 
future will one day be the present and that to serve it is to serve no 
fiction or phantom, but a reality as real as the present generation," 
and it emphasizes the conception of nature's laws revealed to us "not 
to satisfy an intellectual curiosity, but for the highest end conceivable, 
the elevation of the race." 

Today physician and nurse are constantly called upon for advice 
concerning prenatal care of children and with the appearance of Mrs. 
West's booklet on the subject, from the Children's Bureau at Wash- 
ington, a new era is ushered in, that of governmental attention to the 
welfare of its unborn children. Tomorrow's step is logically that of 
caring for the children not yet conceived by more careful and systematic 
attention to those agencies under social and therefore under govern- 
mental control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of fu- 
ture generations, either physically or mentally. 

We know that the throwing together of certain human strains will 
result in defective offspring. We know that an excess of alcohol plays 
havoc not only with an embryonic or foetal life, but with the very tis- 
sues which proliferate the germ-cells that are to form that new life. 
We know that the venereal diseases are genuinely racial as well as indi- 
vidual poisons. We know that there are thousands of little tomb- 
stones marking the resting place of babes still-born because their parents 
worked at glazing china with white-lead and we can see their brothers 
and sisters who survived birth, walking our streets mere shadows of 
what they might have been had the white-lead industry and its branches 
been studied and dealt with as an agency under social control that may 
impair the racial qualities of our citizens to be. We know that war, 
which in primitive times was a factor in race improvement, through its 
rigid elimination of those least fitted to survive, has become in our day 
the very reverse of this, and with the appearance of the long range gun, 
the shrapnel shell and the whole vast enginry of wholesale murder that 
we have of late become so horribly familiar with, war stands for waste, 
waste, not only of our present life but of that life that might have been 
and never will be. Not only do we live beyond our own means in the 
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preparation and waging of war, but we have long since begun to live 
beyond the means of generations yet unborn, whom we not only saddle 
with the inevitable burdens of the cost of present wastage, but actually 
make less fit to bear those burdens because they will be fathered by 
men of a lower average caliber than the men who have fallen in wide 
wind-rows to the play of mitraileuse and rifle fire and sword. Let us 
hope to see at least a thin shimmer of silver along the outline of our 
great war cloud in the possibility that its very horror and immensity 
will set war on our fist of agencies under social control and that society 
will have learned to control it into the solemn memory of a fading past. 

This is part of the fifth point in Galton's program, to bring before 
the people, especially before our oncoming generation of young men and 
women, thoughts concerning social and individual problems of the future 
made living and real because of their intense human aspect. In this 
way it is hoped that, while "today our historians think in terms of 
regiments, tariffs and dreadnaughts, the time will come when they will 
think in terms of babies and motherhood," and when we shall realize 
that "the culture of racial life should be the vital industry of the peo- 
ple" and that "the products of progress are women and men." Youth 
must realize, and realize early, best perhaps during the idealistic period 
of adolescence, that "no race or species, vegetable, animal or human, 
can maintain, much less raise, its organic level unless its best be selected 
for parenthood." But youth will not, in these thinking days, realize 
this unless he is given facts that square with his experience and the ex- 
perience of his fellows. It is the business of the field-worker in Eugen- 
ics (and there are more than a score of them already in the United 
States) to dig for these facts. It is the business of scientists interested 
in the problems of human heredity (and there are hundreds of able men 
and women whose interest is of the keenest, in our professions and in 
our universities) to sift, analyze, classify and make available the re- 
sults of such research. It is the business of the educator to incorporate 
whatever may prove to bear definite human value from these studies 
into his work of moulding plastic character aright. It is the duty of 
men who have votes and of women who will have them, to see to it 
that no opportunist policy of " economy" shall stand in the way of the 
protection of society from those unfortunates who are a menace not 
only to the social order of today, but who threaten and actually poison 
the future of the state by breeding damaged goods. 

There is perhaps no organized professional body to which the Eu- 
genic idea and ideal should seem more worthy than yours, whose mem- 
bers by direct contact with that side of life which is sorriest, in hospital 
ward or grief-stricken home or behind a battle-line, realize the crying 
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need for more and more knowledge concerning any and all agencies 
that will work for the uplifting of mankind in mind and body. It is 
to you that the value of research in the field of human heredity should 
seem worthy without great argument not, indeed, as a panacea for all 
ills, but merely as one agency that merits serious consideration. It is 
not so easy to see the connection between the gathering of a family 
history and the treatment of epilepsy, as it is to note the effect of the 
bromides on the unstable nervous system as manifest in the reaction 
of muscle-fiber, but anyone who will steal a little time from his full 
hours to read the results of work already done, will not fail to see the 
connection and realize the value of such work. 

There is now a clearing house in London for data bearing on human 
heredity and another at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, where Dr. 
Davenport and a corps of field workers and assistants are building up 
an institution that may some day stand out as one of national value. 
Here will be found a welcome for the smallest pedigree or family his- 
tory of cataract, albinism, nervous affection, twinning, deaf-mutism, 
bodily peculiarity, and especially at the present time, of hare-lip and 
cleft palate which, as such a distinctly marked trait may throw much 
light on character segregation in heredity. Nor is there too great a 
fondness for the pathological as exclusive of the happier traits of man- 
kind, and while records of wanderlust, periodic outbreaks of bad tem- 
per or eroticism, and the regiments of eccentricities which indicate an 
unstable nervous make-up are all gratefully received and utilized, there 
is still room for cases of musical or artistic or mathematical ability, 
family predilection for this trade or profession or that, stature, beauty, 
hair-color and hair-form, general bodily and mental energy, and all 
those outstanding peculiarities of mind and body that go to make up, 
in their sum total, that entity which we compactly christen character. 
No one man can use all this material alone, but it is essential that such 
data should be brought together, analyzed and classified and made 
available to the specialist who shall devote himself to some reasonably 
limited aspect of the problem as a whole. 

Here, at the Eugenics Record Office will be found also a cordial will- 
ingness to extend all the resources that are on hand in the way of in- 
formation or suggestion regarding hereditary matters and their rela- 
tion to society and to the state. In this way the relation of Eugenics 
to the individual, and especially to the professional man or woman 
whose field is that of the welfare of the human mind and body, will be 
made apparent and, conscious of a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
aid in the struggle with increasingly complex problem , we may feel 
that to enter a region as yet almost unexplored is worth our while, 
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even though its worth-whileness be much more clearly manifest to those 
who shall come after us than to ourselves. 

Out to a lonely mining camp in one of the jagged canons of the Mexi- 
can Sierra Madre, a friend of mine once sent a book which turned my 
mind toward science and led me finally to become familiar with the 
small and modest start that has been made to formulate the science of 
Eugenics, which may indeed some day become of supreme importance 
to mankind. The memory of that book and of the days I spent in 
reading it on the mountain-side, comes back to me whenever the seem- 
ingly unsurmountable difficulties in the way of accomplishing anything 
clear cut and definite in Eugenics are brought before me by those who 
cannot see the woods because of the trees. The final paragraph of that 
book sums up so well the view point and attitude of mind that must 
be assumed by the upholder of any such idea and ideal as is embodied 
in the word Eugenics that I share it with you now: 

Hereafter the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to have a share, even 
though an utterly inappreciable and unknown share, in the making of man, the 
further evolution of humanity. While contemplating from the heights of thought 
that far-off life of the race never to be enjoyed by them, but only by a remote 
posterity, they will feel a calm pleasure in the consciousness of having aided and 
advanced toward it. 

That is the spirit of Eugenics: the study of agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of future gener- 
ations either physically or mentally. The rest is detail of method and 
operation, hard, conscientious and pioneer work done in the faith that 
the best is yet to be. 

TWO EXPERIENCES IN PRIVATE DUTY NURSING 

By LILLIAN C. CLARKE 
Coburg, Canada 

A short time ago I received a call from a doctor for whom I had 
nursed several cases, asking me to take a case for him in a small country 
hotel. The patient was an old lady of seventy-six, suffering from a 
slight cerebral hemorrhage. On my arrival I learned that the proprie- 
tress of the hotel had a great aversion to "trained nurses." She greeted 
me by saying that she wanted me to understand that she had no one 
there to wait on a trained nurse and that she knew what a nuisance 
they were; that she didn't intend to let any of the maids do anything 
for me. 



